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The readjustment to peace conditions confronting us has naturally been accompanied by hesitation, and a 
waiting attitude, under the circumstances, is the conservative result. The cancellation of Government war 
contracts and release of Government control of prices and materials have been the most potent factors in the 
situation. While this action has produced uncertainty, it meets general approval, and the best judgment is 
“‘get it behind us.’”’ A large tool works which has been working about 80% on Government orders now cancelled 
advises that “regular customers are sending in very few orders, as they expect a material reduction in prices. It 
remains to be seen when the situation will right itself. It is not believed there will be any aggressive buying 
until the whole market is liquidated. A short, sharp period of liquidation would be preferred but this, of course, 
would not be desirable from a labor standpoint.” 

A “do nothing”’ policy at such a time of uncertainty, until events, prices, trade and policies have more 
clearly assumed a definite trend, is the part of wisdom, and trading from hand to mouth, day by day, is ap- 
parently the tendency pervading all trade circulars. One merchant defines his policy as “order moderately 


and frequently for present delivery. , 
The agricultural season is practically closed. Corn, apples and other crops have been harvested and are 


being marketed, apples at particularly good prices. The weather has been mild, the production of cotton has 
been thereby promoted and the crop closely picked. The sudden conclusion of peace did not instantly develop 
a foreign market for our cotton, although it is admitted to be badly needed abroad. It could hardly have been 
otherwise for it is manifestly impossible to divert at once from other uses and demands sufficient tonnage to 
export an appreciable volume of cotton. Time is the essence of the accomplishment of this movement. The 
failure of an instant market for the staple produced demoralization and a serious decline in prices. The decline, 
however, has been met by holders and farmers refusing to sell below a 30 cent per pound basis, and a deadlock 
has resulted. Every effort is being made to supply foreign freight room, with every confidence that this will 
solve the deadlock to mutual advantage of sellers in this country and spinners abroad, who are in serious need 
of the raw supply. On Monday, December 16th, clearances were 37,000 bales, and on Tuesday, 35,000. Prices 
have been firmer. The banks have met demands for carrying the cotton, resorting where necessary to redis- 
counting with the Federal Reserve Bank, and the final solution of the situation is awaited with keen interest, 
as the financial result to owners is of paramount interest. Its importance to the whole District, commercially 
and financially, can hardly be over-estimated. At 30 cents per pound for cotton, there is still a wide margin of 
profit in manufactured goods. Some attempts to cancel mill orders are reported. Where a happy medium of 


readjustment will be reached remains to be determined. 
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The movement of cotton seed is below normal and stocks have accumulated. The Government has fixed 
an average price for them at about $70.00 per ton, no transactions being permissible except at Government 
rates. As the demand for mill products is dull, mills are not keen about buying seed at Government figures. 
This situation has been complicated by the Government’s failure to receive under previous contracts linters 
at $4.60 per hundred pounds, this being the contract price fixed by the Government itself. 


Eastern Virginia and North Carolina were the original home of the peanut in this country and it has been 
for several years a profitable crop, ranging from 3 cents to 5 cents per pound for a good quality. The cleaning, 
assorting and grading of nuts by the “‘peanut factories” has been a profitable trade. Last year the crop sold 
at 8 cents to 12 cents per pound. Southern districts have, however, now entered the field, Texas particularly, 
and shelled nuts are being crushed for oil. This has affected the Virginia market and operations are stagnant 
at about 5 cents per pound, only a limited portion of the crop having been moved. The production in this 
section has been about 10% below normal. 


Activity in real estate is reported from several points. One town reports that in two weeks, five fine houses 
have changed hands and several farms at $75.00 to $125.00 per acre. 


Continued and increasing interest is displayed in live stock. This is regarded as most important, and 
marked development in this direction is anticipated. 


The production of lumber has only been 50 to 60% of normal on account of labor conditions. Most of the 
mills have been able to move about the amount produced, but large stocks as a rule are being carried and there 
has been no material reduction of these. The market has been dull since the signing of the armistice, but it is 
thought business will be better after the first of the year and freight movements have improved. 


Lasor.—The cancellation of war contracts by the Government has been followed by the abolition of 
overtime by the Government, which has already had some effect on labor, of which a better supply is becoming 
evident. Extensive road building is urged to employ prospective surplus labor, promote agriculture and 
facilitate the movement of its products. 


There is plenty of coal, and labor conditions in the mining regions are improving. Work is only limited by 
lack of cars. West Virginia reports glass plants as resuming operations. 


Inquiries are increasing regarding building, and a resumption of activity seems assured. Reports indicate 
that contracting of Government operations has slowed up temporarily the demands for labor and materials, 
but a better demand is anticipated in the spring when private operations will become active. Expenditures 
for municipal and other improvements are reported as in contemplation or under way in all directions. One 
correspondent reports ‘‘No large new building prospects are reported, but operations are rapidly picking up on 
building which had been started before, or during, the war. Day labor for this class of work is reported as 
plentiful, numerous applicants for jobs having been turned away. Where new day labor is taken on, somewhat 
lower wages are being paid than formerly, but no general reduction in wages is being made where men have 
stuck to their jobs. 

A second epidemic of influenza has swept the District, as large, or a larger number of cases being reported 
than in the first epidemic, but the attacks have not been so violent or fatal. Improving conditions are again 
reported but it has restricted business to some extent. 

Notwithstanding all these uncertainties and drawbacks, there are few failures reported, trade generally 
is in good volume, unusual prosperity is the rule and many reports indicate that the condition prevails to an 
extent never before approached. 


Bank deposits and clearings are holding their own or indicate an increase, money is in demand, and if 
our large stocks of cotton are marketed satisfactorily, the District will enter a new season under auspicious 
conditions. 


